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EDITORIALS 


LETTERS MOURN MARKETING BUREAU DEMISE—The 
following letter was sent to Regional and National Offices of 
four of the Can Companies: 

October 21, 1957 
Dr. Mr. 


The Board of Directors of this Association received the news 
of the withdrawal, in the near future, of the Marketing Bureau 
leadership and activities of CMI with grave concern. 


It is doubtful if any other Association in this Industry needs 
this help more or has taken greater advantage of the services of 
your Marketing Bureau over the past years of its existance than 
has the Tri-State Packers Association and its commodity groups. 


Leadership and planning have been provided our Board, 
Committees, Commodity groups and our meeting program 
planners to a degree where we have come to expect and lean 
heavily on this valuable service. Nowhere else could we then or 
can we now expect to ask for and (more importantly) receive 
this guidance which we feel is so necessary to our future and 
even to our very existance. For this extremely valuable service 
we have tried to thank you in many ways over the past years. 


We do feel we have a future and a great one to share with 
our Allied Industry friends but we realize it will not be without 
some change ... in many cases, great change. With this in mind, 
our forward looking processors of this Area have, as much as 
any other single group in the Country, accepted the challenge of 
necessary self-help while at the same time they had grasped at 
the one light which burned brightly in the darkness of stagger- 
ing Industry changes ... the Marketing Bureau of the Can 
Manufacturers Institute. 


Somehow, that light has been extinguished and with it our 
path to a successful future has been darkened. While we appre- 
ciate the support that some are giving in other ways we cannot 
help but feel a vast void which can be filled in no other way than 
in a central agency making available to all the leadership, expert 
advice and the consolidation of effort which can be our only 
means to success. 


Regretfully yours, 
John W. Rue, Executive Secretary 
Tri-State Packers Association 


October 24, 1957 
Dear Mr. Judge: 

We just wanted to drop you a short line and compliment you 
on the fine editorial you have on CMI and Mr. Hal Jaeger. 

We have had the privilege of knowing Hal over a period of 
years and think that he is a dynamic personality, with a superbly 
smooth salesmanship and a command of the English language, 
second to none. He had an imaginative approach to merchandis- 
ing and sales problems that helped us all when his good strong 
hand was at the helm of the CMI. . 
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We agree with you that he should not be lost to the industry 
and certainly effort should be made to retain him for the canning 
trade. 


Sincerely yours, 
MACDONALD, ANDREWS COMPANY 
By Alan C. Macdonald 


EDITORS POSTSCRIPT—At a meeting of about a dozen Wis- 
consin corn canners in Milwaukee last Thursday, October 24th, a 
eanner financed organization of corn canners, to pick up where 
CMI leaves off, was discussed. The Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion reports “no action taken but efforts being continued to de- 
velop a working plan”. 


IN LIEU OF BROKERAGE—That old bugaboo 
“in lieu of brokerage” has made headlines again with 
the issuance of complaints by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against a number of salmon canners, charging © 
them with illegally granting large grocery chains dis- 
counts or allowances in lieu of brokerage payments. 
The Commission claims that on direct sales not made 
through brokers, the canners reduced the price 5 per- 
cent, the amount of the normal brokerage fee. It is also 
claimed that in some instances where sales were made 
through brokers, packers gave large grocery chains 
prices lower than the market level with the difference 
taken from the brokers’ commission. This being the 
United States of America, thank heavens, a person or 
persons are not presumed guilty until proven so. Most 
sincerely we hope that the salmon canners, and their 
buyers, equally responsible, are not so proven. Regular 
readers of this publication will know that we have 
written many hundreds of thousands of words con- 
demning this practice as one which spells “‘c-h-a-o-s’’. 
With the organized canning industry (at least on a 
national level) continually turning a deaf ear, and with 
the trend to mammoth buying organizations now just 
about completed, leaving the small and medium sized 
canner and his broker with all too few doors to knock 
on, we just can’t refrain from wondering out loud if it 
really makes any difference any more—‘sic transit 
gloria’. 


SALES & PROMOTION 


American Stores Company, Philadelphia, is using this three- 
pack carton for its pork and beans in its first multiple packaging 
test of a staple food item. The carton—a Can Band designed and 
produced by Container Corporation of America, Philadelphia—is 
being tested in 25 stores throughout the Philadelphia area. 
American Stores, the nation’s fourth largest grocery chain, sells 
a multipack frozen orange juice on a seasonal basis. 


“PEAS ON PARADE” 


The National Canners Association, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Ameri- 
can Can Company, Continental Can Com- 
pany and other organizations are active 
in promotioning the sale and consump- 
tion of the 1957 pack of canned peas. The 
NCA and the Food Distribution Division 
of USDA have selected the slogan “Peas 
on Parade” for this promotion, which 
will reach its peak in February. NCA 
has already given special emphasis to 
canned peas in releases by its Consumer 
Service Division and through its Con- 
sumer and Trade Relations program, and 
this emphasis will be continued through- 
out the campaign. 


USDA will continue to include canned 
peas in the monthly listing of “Plentiful 
Foods” with the peak promotion during 
the month of February. Both will alert 
distributor organizations to the promo- 
tion, and Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson, by letter, is urging the distri- 
buting trade to support the promotion. 


American Can Company will include 
commercials on canned peas in its net- 
work television program, and Canco’s 
Home Economics Department is likewise 
giving special emphasis to the commodity 
in its releases. 


Continental Can Company will give the 
February promotion of canned peas 
featured publicity in the “Canned Foods 
Merchandising Digest”, which Continen- 
tal now mails monthly to over 100,000 
distributors. Distributors will also be 
alerted to this promotion by Continental 
Ads in the various distributor publi- 
cations. 


“LVL BRAVE” LABEL 


Scheduled to hit the market just at the 
time when the Milwaukee Braves were 
fighting for the World Series Champion- 
ship, the Krier Preserving Company of 
Belgium, Wisconsin, brought out their 
new “Li’l Brave” label for their small 
size of June peas. The vignette shows an 
Indian boy emptying a basket of peas 
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into a bowl, and the descriptive and 
recipe panel is printed over an Indian 
blanket background. The company plans 
to use the “Li’l Brave” label on its other 
products as well as for peas. Could also 
be a champion! 


A new, decanter-style bottle for Blue 
Label Tomato Juice Cocktail which com- 
bines exceptional eye appeal and con- 
sumer convenience in handling and pour- 
ing, plus reuse value in the home, is be- 
ing introduced by Curtice Brothers Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. Narrow, wrap- 
around label on shoulder enables pack- 
age to do a selling job by permitting con- 
sumer inspection of color and consistency 
of product. Blown-in ribbed design pro- 
vides a decorative touch. As an attrac- 
tive table package, contents can be 
served directly from original container 
without waste or mess. The decanter bot- 
tles are manufactured by Owens-Illinois, 
Toledo, Ohio; closures by White Cap 
Company, Chicago. Labels are supplied 
by Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corpo- 
ration, Rochester, N. Y, 
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HEINZ KITCHENS 


In the past 20 years the H. J. Heinz 
Company has distributed more than 
210,000 “fountain kitchens” where Heinz 
soup are heated for the fountain and 
luncheon trade. Herbert F. Moffat, 
manager of hotel and restaurant sales 
for the Heinz Company, admits that he 
has a pretty foggy idea of how many of 
the hot soup kitchens are presently in 
use. However, he says that the kitchen 
idea is one of the nicer things which has 
happened, for it is the principal factor 
in making Heinz, by a substantial mar- 
gin, the largest selling soup in the 
nation’s restaurants. The company has 
never made a nickel from the sale of the 
kitchen, he claims, but the restaurant 
operator who purchases one, is guaran- 
teed that it will pay for itself in 90 days 
or the $39.75 purchase price will be re- 
funded. Among the 13 Heinz soups sold 
via the kitchen, cream of tomato is the 
top seller. Closest to tomato are chicken 
noodle, vegetable, and bean, but operators 
are urged to keep the full 13 on display, 
the others being cream of mushroom, 
chicken with rice, cream of chicken, beef 
with vegetables, beef noodle, vegetarian 
vegetable, clam chowder, split pea, and 
genuine turtle. 


APPLE PRODUCTS BOOST 


Armstrong Cork Company will present 
a special “Salute to Apple Products” as 
part of the opening announcement on the 
“Armstrong Circle Theatre” television on 
Wednesday, November 27 at 10 P.M. The 
hour-long program is carried by 199 
stations in the CBS television network 
and is estimated to reach an audience of 
19 million. The commercial will call at- 
tention to the meal time versatility of 
“good old-fashioned applesauce” and will 
demonstrate ways to enjoy apple pro- 
ducts at the table. 

Armstrong is preparing a sales broch- 
ure for distributing to food stores that 
will show why applesauce is the biggest 
seller and top profit maker of all canned 
fruits, and suggest ways to get extra 
profits from the sale of apple products. 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


WISCONSIN PROGRAM CHANGE 


H. V. McNamara, president of the 
National Tea Company, was scheduled to 
address a Wisconsin Canners Convention 
session on November 12, but due to un- 
foreseen circumstances, will not be able 
to keep that appointment. V. S. Bauman, 
national advertising and merchandising 
manager, and in charge of public rela- 
tions for National Tea, will speak in- 
stead, taking as his subject “Today’s 
trends and tomorrow’s future in super- 
marketing canned foods’’. 


At the Membership Meeting Monday 
morning, November 11, brief reports will 
be presented covering the results of three 
years of trials with the John Deere éx- 
perimental drill; the extraneous material 
survey program; the National Junior 
Vegetable Growers Association canning 
crops contests; and the canned pea pro- 
motion plans. 


Since Monday evening, November 11, 
will be without scheduled convention 
activities, an arrangement has been made 
with the Fox Strand Theatre in Milwau- 
kee to reserve a block of 200 seats for the 
movie “Around the World in 80 Days”, 
which will be on sale at the convention 
registration desk in the morning and 
afternoon of November 11. The picture 
starts at 8:15 P.M. and tickets are $2.50. 


Pickle Packers Elect—W. E. Dailey, 
Jr., president of Dailey Pickle Company, 
Saginaw, Michigan, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Pickle Packers 
Association at the 65th annual meeting 
held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Octo- 
ber 25. Mr. Dailey succeeds Harry Tut- 
tle, president of M. A. Gedney & Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, in the office. The new 
president is also a member of the Board 
of Directors and chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s Research Committee. Other offi- 
cers elected are: Evert Landon, presi- 
dent, Nalley’s, Inc., Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, vice-president; Leon Glaser, presi- 
dent, Glaser-Crandell Company, Chicago, 
treasurer; and Bill Moore, Oak Park, 
Illinois, secretary. 


Directors elected are: I. F. Heifetz, 
president, Heifetz Pickling Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri; J. M. Lammers, De- 
Kleine Pickle Company, Jamestown, 
Michigan; H. A. Williams, product man- 
ager, California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco; Lewis Hirsch, Hirsch 
Brothers & Company, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; George Hathaway, vice-president, 
Budlong Pickle Company, Chicago; L. D. 
Stacy, vice-president W & W Pickle Com- 


pany, Montgomery, Alabama; Harry 
Tuttle, president, M. A. Gedney & Com- 
pany, Minneapolis; and Paul Kelly, 


Green Bay Food Company, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 
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Indiana Trap Shoot—On the occasion 
of their annual convention at French 
Lick, Indiana, November 20 to 22, the 
Indiana Canners Association will hold 
their annual trap shoot. There will be 
three events—the first a free for all 
trophy shoot, the second a blind bogey 
free for all, and the third also a blind 
bogey free for all. The shoot will be held 
at the French Lick Springs Gun Club 
starting at 10 o’clock on the morning of 
November 20. Those who will attend 
should notify Warren R. Spangle, 2120 
N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis 2, 
Indiana. 


Indiana Waste Conference—The 13th 
Purdue Industrial Waste Conference will 
be held at the Purdue Memorial Union 
Building, May 5, 6 and 7, 1958. There 
will be approximately 50 papers pre- 
sented on subjects dealing with indus- 
trial wastes and treatment. Hotel reser- 
vations may be made at the Purdue 
Union Club, Fowler Club, Cedar Crest 
Hotel, and Morris Bryant Hotel. Regis- 
tration plans and full information may 
be obtained from Don E. Bloodgood, 
Professor of Sanitary Engineering, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


The Society of Tri-Staters will stage a 
“New Orleans Mardi Gras” party in the 
Caswell Room of the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel in Baltimore on Wednesday even- 
ing, December 4, the night preceding the 
meeting of the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation. There will be a good band, free 
gifts, refreshments, dancing, and con- 
tinuous entertainment beginning at 9:00 
P.M. 


PICKLES FOR THANKSGIVING are 
shopped by pretty June Roberts and her 
pet turkey, Dilly, who insisted on coming 
along to see that everything for the feast 
was remembered. Mass displays, featur- 
ing “Holidays are Pickle Days” theme, 
will step up sales of this high-profit gro- 
cery item from November 15 to Janu- 
ary 1, according to the National Pickle 
Packers Association. 
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The Old Guard Society Steering Com- 
mittee will meet during the Wisconsin 
Canners Convention on Monday morning, 
November 11, in the Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, to plan for the Old Guard 
Party and the Society’s annual meeting 
requirements to be held at the Claridge 
Hotel, Atlantic City, Sunday evening, 
January 19. The Old Guards will be 
guests of the CMSA musical at the 
Warner Theatre on the Boardwalk later 
that evening. Tickets for the Old Guard 
Party are now available at $12 each from 
the Old Guard Society, 4630 Montgomery 
Avenue, Washington 14, D. C. 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 


International Salt Company has just 
published a booklet explaining and de- 
scribing a new automatic brine dispenser 
which brings greater efficiency and 
greater economy to food packing opera- 
tions, it is claimed. Electronically con- 
trolled, the equipment automatically dis- 
penses brine or other liquids in accurate 
amounts to a maximum line speed of 300 
containers per minute. The amount of 
liquid to be dispensed may be varied to 
suit individual needs. Booklet may be 
obtained direct from International Salt 
Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


INSECT FRAGMENT 
IDENTIFICATION 


The Bureau of Biological and Physical 
Sciences of the Food and Drug Admini- 
stration has begun preparation of an 
authoritative and comprehensive volume 
on insects and insect fragments which 
cause the adulteration of foods and 
drugs. 

The material for the book is being pre- 
pared and assembled by a team of 
workers of the Division of Microbiology 
who are recognized as leading experts 
in this field. 

This book will be the only volume 
which lays the foundation for the, identi- 
fication of insect fragments and their 
interpretation as contaminants, F & D 
claims. It will include: 

A comprehensive survey of insects— 
field, plant, and storage—which infest 
food products, with a discussion of routes 
of adulteration and the significance of 
various contaminants; 

Life cycles and habits, morphology of 
the whole insects, and patterns of 
fragmentation; 

Description and illustrations in micro- 
morphological detail of fragments en- 
countered in adulterated foods and drugs; 

Differential characteristics, with pro- 
fuse photomicrographs and drawings for 
identification of insect contaminants by 
their fragments. 

The scope and detail of information 
presented will be indispensable to the 
analyst in control, research, and agri- 
culture laboratories; to plant sanitarians 
and control officials; to technical, legal, 
and consumer consultants; and will serve 
as an invaluable reference for those in 
industry and government working in the 
field of food and drug contamination. 
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FROZEN FOODS 


Frozen Food Task Force To Study 
Retail Handling 


At least 3,000 retail grocery stores, and 
perhaps as many as 5,000 stores, will be 
checked this winter to determine how 
they are handling frozen foods. This is 
part of an over-all industry program 
sparked by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers to improve the 
quality of frozen foods delivered to con- 
sumers. (See C.T. editorial Oct. 7.) 


Every step in retail frozen food 
handling, including transportation to the 
stores, will be investigated, and reports 
will be sent to NAFFP headquarters. 
Tabulation will be done by the packers’ 
organization. 


The decision to go ahead with the re- 
tail survey was made last month by an 
all-industry Task Force to Improve 
Frozen Food Handling and plans were 
finalized last week. This Task Force was 
established last spring on call from 
NAFFP, and includes representatives of 
packers, distributors, warehousers, re- 
tailers, rail and motor carriers, and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Reason 
behind this movement was last year’s re- 
port by USDA research scientists that a 
tremendous amount of frozen food is ex- 
posed to high temperatures in marketing 
channels with the result that inferior 
quality is delivered to customers at the 
stores. The packers believe that much 
customer dissatisfaction results from this 
mishandling, with resulting harm to 
sales. 


An NAFFP spokesman emphasized 
that this survey does not imply that re- 
tailers alone are to blame for mishand- 
ling. “We are starting on this level be- 
cause it is where frozen food is handed 
over to the customer, because it is an 


extremely vulnerable area, and because 
less factual information is available on 
these operations than others,” he said. 


FOOD AND DRUG INTEREST 


Another factor is the interest shown 
by the Association of Food & Drug Offi- 
cials of the U. S. in what goes on at the 
retail level. AFDOUS officials specifically 
asked for such a survey and NAFFP 
agreed to start it in motion. Actual store 
checks will be undertaken in large part 
by AFDOUS members, using special 
probe thermometers provided by NAFFP. 
They will begin early in December. 


NAFFP said there are two principal 
objectives of the retail survey. First, it 
will spotlight the trouble areas in the 
stores and permit the Task Force to de- 
termine where education is most needed 
at the retail level. Second, it will supply 
AFDOUS with the marketing informa- 
tion it wants, This latter is especially im- 
portant, NAFFP pointed out, because of 
a developing trend in some parts of the 
country by food and drug officials to im- 
pose strict marketing controls on frozen 
foods. Because of NAFFP’s cooperation 
in this survey, and in a companion survey 
of manufacturing practices at the plant 
level, AFDOUS has suggested to its 
members that further attempts at regu- 
lation be postponed until the facts are 
known. The plant survey began in mid- 
summer. 


Both of these surveys will augment in- 
formation already on hand in the indus- 
try concerning handling in warehouses 
and during transportation, although 
NAFFP concedes that further checks at 
these levels are probable in the future. 


NAFFP expects to have a preliminary 
report of retail findings ready for the 
1958 Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Frozen Food Packers in Chi- 
cago, March 2-6. 

Chairman of the Task Force is Ster- 
ling B. Doughty, NAFFP president and 
president of Sacramento Freezers, of 
Sacramento, Calif. 


FROZEN LEMONADE GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced a proposed amendment to 
the United States Standards for Grades 
of Frozen Concentrate for Lemonade 
which would permit the addition of suit- 
able food coloring materials to produce 
a pink lemonade. The proposal, which is 
being made at the request of several pro- 
ducers, appeared in the Federal Register 
Oct. 30, 1957. Interested persons have 
until Nov. 30, 1957, to submit views or 
comments on the proposed amendment to 
the Fruit and Vegetable Division, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 


USE OF FLORIDA ORANGE 
FOR “CHILLED JUICE’ UP 
SHARPLY IN 1956-57 


The October issue of “The Fruit 
Situation” just released by USDA, points 
out that from September 1956 to August 
1957 the use of Florida oranges for mak- 
ing “chilled juice” amounted to about 5.6 
million boxes or 61 percent more than in 
1955-56. This quantity of oranges at the 
1956-57 yield of 1.4748 gallons of frozen 
orange concentrate per box would make 
about 133 million quarts of single 
strength juice, the usual unit in which 
it is retailed to consumers. This is equi- 
valent to 9.8 million cases of 24/2 cans of 
single strength orange juice, or 8.3 
million gallons of frozen orange concen- 
trate. It is interesting to note that the 
1956-57 Florida pack of canned single 
strength orange juice, on the basis of 
24/2’s, totaled 16.8 million cases. And 
the 1956-57 pack of frozen orange con- 
centrate in Florida was equal to 72 
million gallons. 
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New Vapak vacuum closures with easy opening and convenient 
resealing features have been adopted by the Hanover Canning 
Company, Hanover, Pa., for the company’s 1957 pack of Hanover 
Guest Quality green and wax beans in glass. Whole and long cut 
green and wax beans shown here are round pod varieties grown 
especially for Hanover in Potter County, Pa. Narrow, wrap- 
around labels are designed to utilize fully sales appeal of prod- 
ucts in visual packages. Printed carton has openized flaps, which 
permit opening without cutting or tearing, and built-in non-slip 
feature for easy stacking. Hanover Brand green and wax beans 
and other processed foods are distributed through food brokers 
along the entire Eastern Seaboard and the Middle West. Sixteen- 
ounce jars, coated Vapak closures, and printed shipping carton 
are all manufactured by Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. Wrap-around labels are supplied by Everybody’s Printing 
& Publishing Co., Hanover, Pa. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Picking IntervalzAffects Pole 
Bean Yield 


By H. J. MACK 


Horticulture Department 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


To obtain highest returns it is impor- 
tant for pole bean growers to have good 
grades as well as high yields. Intervals 
at which beans are picked influence the 
percentage of beans in the various sieve 
sizes. 


Effects of three picking intervals on 
yield and grades of FM-1 stringless Blue 
Lake pole beans was studied in an experi- 
ment at Corvallis during the 1957 sea- 
son. Picking intervals were 2 to 3 days, 
4 to 5 days, and 7 days, with the same 
fertilizers, stand levels, and irrigations 
being used. Picking was closely super- 
vised and beans were picked to a fairly 
small size on all plots. The 2- to 3-day 
interval plots were picked 16 times; the 
4- to 5-day intervals, 8 times; and the 
7-day interval, 6 times. Beans were 
graded into sieve sizes 1 through 7 fol- 
lowing harvest. 


Yields, grades, and values as influenced 
by picking intervals are presented in 
tables 1 and 2. With existing weather and 
picking conditions of the season the 7-day 
interval treatment resulted in higher 
yields and values than either of the other 
treatments. The 7-day interval treat- 
ment resulted in a yield approximately 


* Reprinted from Orezon (State College) Veze- 
table Digest, September 1957. 


TABLE 1. 


2.5 tons higher than the 2- to 3-day inter- 
val, and about 1.2 tons higher than the 
4- to 5-day interval. Net returns ranked 
in the same order as yields (table 2). 


A very high percentage of yield was 
Grade 1 for the 2- to 3-day picking in- 
terval treatment. Under conditions of 
the experiment the 7-day interval treat- 
ment had a good grade-out with over 50 
percent of the yield in Grade 1. (These 
grades are higher than average for our 
experimental plots.) Frequently picking 
every 2 to 3 days evidently reduced yield. 
This lower yield cut net returns even 
though grades were very good. On the 


other hand, the 7-day interval treatment 


produced the highest yield and although 
grades were not as good as with the other 
treatments the increased yield did result 
in higher returns. 


These results are for one season only 
and different results may be expected in 
another season. Problems concerning 
supervision and pay for pickers would 
also have to be considered in determining 
the best picking interval for pole beans.' 


' Our gucss is that some adjustment in picking 
costs would have to be made tor the more frequent 
pickings. It hardly seems possible that a crew 
would cover a given field 16 times and settle for a 
pay check $162.00 less than if the field were cov- 
ered but 6 times. Figures on the canners return 
from these same beans would also be most inter- 
esting.—C.T. Edit. 


YIELD AND GRADES OF FM-1 POLE BEANS AS AFFECTED BY 


PICKING INTERVALS 


Tons per acre 


Tons per acre in gradest 
2 3 


Picking interval Graded Ungraded 
2-3 days 9.0 8.7 7.62 0.71 0.31 0.06 
4-5 days 10.5 9.9 7.32 1.62 0.74 0.22 
7 days 11.7 11.2 6.33 3.01 1.37 0.49 


j~ Grade 1—Sieve sizes 1, 2, 3; Grade 2—-Sieve size 4; Grade 3—Sieve size 5; Grade 4—Sieve size 6 and over. 


TABLE 2. PICKING INTERVAL EFFECTS ON GRADES AND VALUE OF 
POLE BEANS? 


PLOW CLEAN TO DESTROY 
CORN BORERS . 


Clean plowing is the best way to de- 
stroy overwintering corn borers, accord- 
ing to Steve Moore, entomologist for the 
University of Illinois College. of Agricul- 
ture and the State Natural History 
Survey. 

Mechanical corn pickers, weather, pas- 
turing of stalk fields and other factors 
combine to eliminate about 77 percent 
of the winter borer population. Mechani- 
cal pickers alone are responsible for re- 
ducing borer numbers by about 36 per- 
cent. 

However, the farmer who does a good 
plowing job will eliminate 98 to 99 per- 
cent of the corn borer population in a 
field, Moore emphasizes. About 80 per- 
cent of the corn borer moths that emerge 
each May and June come from oat fields. 
If clean plowing or stalk shredding 
rather than disking were done on corn- 
stalk land before oat seeding, the corn 
borer menace would be much less serious. 

Fall plowing not only will kill borers 
as readily as spring plowing, but will also 
destroy certain soil insects that may be 
present. With the overwintering corn 
borer population below that of last year 
in most Illinois counties, Moore points out 
that this is a good chance to really deal 
corn borers an extra heavy blow. 


STRAWBERRIES DUE 
FOR WINTER COVER 


Strawberries should be given some sort 
of ground cover or mulch to protect the 
plants during the winter, according to 
Professor George L. Slate, small fruit 
specialist at Cornell’s New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva. 

Mulching prevents the plants from 
heaving due to frost action and protects 
them from severe cold, says Professor 
Slate. The protective cover should be in 
place by December Ist, he states. 

Various mulching materials have been 
tried in the Station plantings. Straw 
and marsh hay have given good results 
when used to a depth of three to four 
inches. Sawdust applied to a depth of 
two to three inches has proved satis- 
factory. On soils of low fertility, how- 
ever, it is advisable to add a nitrogen 
fertilizer in the spring where sawdust 
has been used. 

For home plantings a covering of 
leaves will give satisfactory protection, 
providing the leaves are used only to a 
depth of two to three inches. Too heavy 
an application may lead to matting of 
the leaves and smothering of the straw- 
berry plants. 

Mulching should be done before tem- 
peratures drop below 20 degrees, but not 
until the plants have been subjected to 
several hard frosts, explains the Station 


Grades Total Picking . = 
Picking 1 4 value cost Net fruit specialist. i , 
} interval % $ % $$ % $$ % $& $ $ When the strawberries start to grow in 
2-8 days 87.6 1295 8.2 106 36 29 06 4 1434 540 894 the spring, part of the mulch should be 
4-5 days 73.9 1244 16.4 243 7.5 70 2.2 15 1572 630 942 removed and placed between the rows. 
, 7 days 56.5 1076 26.9 451 12.2 130 4.4 32 1689 702 987 


There it will discourage weed growth, 
will keep the soil surface cool and moist, 
and will help keep the berries clean. 


t Value based on $170 per ton for Grade 1; $150 per ton for Grade 2; $95 per ton for Grade 3; and $65 for 
Grade 4. Picking cost—$60 per ton. 
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H. J. Heinz Company—In a talk before 
the annual meeting of the National 
Pickle Packers Association, Octsber 25, 
Harold Nederman, pickle product man- 
ager for Heinz, disclosed that his com- 
pany is spending more than $5 million to 
modernize and expand its pickle opera- 
tions as proof of the company’s “confi- 
dence in the future of the pickle busi- 
ness.” 


Stokely-Van Camp has announced that 
the frozen food division headquarters will 
be moved from Mt. Vernon, Washington 
to Oakland, California by the end of 
1957. The Oakland location is one of the 
key centers of trade for the West Coast 
and will lend itself better to customer 
service. Key personnel now responsible 
for the operation of the division, will be 
maintained and transferred to Oakland. 
The combined divisions will be under the 
direction of William H. Foster, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Western Division. E. J. Watson, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Frozen Food division, has resigned due 
to other business interests and the desire 
to remain in the Northwest. 


The Atomic Energy Commission has 
announced that it has cancelled a con- 
tract with the Kaiser Engineers Division 
of the Henry J. Kaiser Company, Oak- 
land, Calif., to build an atomic reactor to 
preserve food. The Commission advised 
that it first wants to investigate possible 
less expensive ways to preserve food by 
atomic irradiation. 


Brooks Foods, Inc., Collinsville, Illinois, 
packers of “Brooks” line of tomato and 
specialty products, has announced that 
Rich-Diener Company of New York City, 
has been appointed to handle the 
“Brooks” line in the Metropolitan New 
York area, marking the company’s initial 
entrance into that market. 


Leslie Salt Company has announced 
plans for the acquisition of the Spice 
Islands Company, producers of a line of 
spices, herbs, vinegars, teas, and blended 
seasonings, through an exchange of 
stock. No change in sales or service 
policies of the two San Francisco firms 
will be made at this time. Both will con- 
tinue to work with their customers as in 
the past. 
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The 1,000,000th visitor to its big Hono- 
lulu packing plant was received recently 
when unsuspecting Miss Nina R. Feld- 
man of Los Angeles walked into the 
Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Company’s re- 
ception room to tour the pineapple can- 
nery. On hand to greet Miss Feldman, 
was Henry A. White, Dole president. He 
presented her with this large carnation 
lei and a salad bow! of Hawaiian monkey- 
pod wood with a silver plate commemo- 
rating the occasion. 

Last year, more than 100,000 visitors 
toured the Dole plant, while this year’s 
total is expected to exceed 120,000. The 
tour is considered one of the highlights 
of a tourist’s itinerary in the islands. 
Visitors to Dole are first invited to drink 
their fill of fresh pineapple juice flowing 
from fountains. They are then escorted 
through the vast and immaculate plant 
by Hawaiian girls wearing pert uni- 
forms with a Hawaiian motif. 


Chaimson & Robinson, Inc., Baltimore, 
Maryland and Washington D. C. food 
brokers, have announced that Eugene 
Gilotty has joined the firm as retail sales 
manager and will be in charge of retail 
sales in both the Baltimore and Washing- 
ton offices. 


Louis J. Ruffatto has been appointed 
California general sales manager for the 
IXL Foods Co., of San Leandro, Cali- 
fornia, canners of tamales and like pro- 
ducts. 
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TRAY MORE-SHELBURNE 
RESERVATION LIST 
FURNISHED BUYERS 


The N.C.A. notified canned foods 
buyers this week of the names of some 
200 or more canning firms whose reser- 
vations for the 1958 Convention in 
Atlantic City are in the Traymore and 
Shelburne hotels. These two hotels are 
the first of the three canner hotels to be 
fully booked, with all rooms numbers as- 
signed. Other hotel lists will be issued 
by the N.C.A. as room assignments in 
other hotels are completed. 

The names and addresses of member 
firms scheduled for occupancy in the 
Traymore and Shelburne were furnished 
to buyers in response to numerous in- 
quiries directed to canners for this type 
of information. 


DEATHS 


James B. McDowall, 69, well known 
partner of the M & M Brokerage Com- 
pany of Baltimore, died suddenly of a 
heart attack on Tuesday, October 29, at 
the Union Memorial Hospital in Balti- 
more. The news came as a shock to pub- 
lishers of this journal, who only last 
week reported that Mr. Mac was recover- 
ing satisfactorily from an ulcer operation. 
He entered the hospital on October 5, was 
operated on twice, October 14 and 21, and 
although on the critical list, seemed to be 
making satisfactory progress, until 
stricken suddenly by the heart condition. 
Mr. Mac began his career in West 
Virginia in the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness, was Eastern sales manager for 
Pleezing, Inc. for about 8 or 10 years, 
and entered the brokerage business on his 
own in 1946. Always welcome in any 
gathering of the “clan” in the Tri-State 
area, Mr. Mac was especially well known 
for his genial personality, his keen in- 
terest in the welfare of the canning in- 
dustry, and his personal efforts to en- 
courage sales promotion. Funeral ser- 
vices were held on Friday Nov. 1 at Wm. 
Tickner & Sons funeral home with buriz! 
at Alderson, West Virginia, Saturday, 
November 2. He is survived by his wife 
Dorothy, and daughter, Mrs. Sarah 
Jarvis of Baltimore. The business will 
be continued by his partner, William E. 
Silver, who became associated with Mr. 
Mac three years ago, and who has a 
background of some 30 years experience 
in both the production and selling of 
canned foods. 
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American Can Company has opened its 
third can manufacturing operation for 
the processing of tin plate from coils at 
its St. Louis plant, the first such opera- 
tion in the Midwest. Aloys P. Kaufmann, 
president of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, joined with Canco vice-presi- 
dents J. A. Stewart from New York, and 
F. B. Newcomb from Chicago, in appro- 
priate dedication ceremonies on October 
16, which were attended by about 150 
Midwestern canners and businessmen. 


OHIO STATE SEEKS 
CANNING SPECIALIST 


Ohio State University’s Director of 
Agricultural Extension Service, Wilbur 
B. Wood, is still looking for a qualified 
extension specialist in canning. This is 
the position formerly held by Dr. Ray- 
mond H. Blackmore who resigned in 
April to become Chief Chemist for the 
Ohio Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wood has a permanent spot on his 
staff for a man who has canning experi- 
ence and knows the canners problems. 
Some of the canners would like to have a 
Specialist with practical experience in 
canning and with Food Technology train- 
ing. 

Applicants should contact Wilbur B. 
Wood, Director Agricultural Extension 
Service, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio. 

It is hoped that the new canning spe- 
cialist can be introduced to Ohio canners 
at their annual convention, December 
9-10, in Columbus, Ohio. ; 


ELDERBERRIES MAY GO 
COMMERCIAL 


There is a possibility that elderberries 
may come out of the wild and become a 
commercial crop in New York State. “If 
the demand continues and if satisfactory 
cultural methods can be devised, the 
growing of elderberries under cultivation 
could be extended,” says Cornell and 
State pomologist Reger D. Way of the 
Experiment Station at Geneva. 

Professor Way points out that in west- 
ern New York and Pennsylvania about 
2,500 tons of elderberries are processed 
annually for jellies and jams. Most of 
them come from the wild, at the edges 
of forests in Pennsylvania, he says. Small 
cultivated plantings in western New 
York indicate that there may be possi- 
bilities in growing this fruit on a com- 
mercial scale. 

Large-fruited types of elderberries 
have been selected from the wild and are 
now being grown under cultivation, he 
says. An elderberry breeding program is 
also underway at the Station at Geneva 
and elsewhere. 

All present varieties are self-unfruit- 
ful, that is, they do not pollinate them- 
selves effectively, explains Professor 
Way. The plantation, therefore, must 
contain two or more varieties that will 
cross-pollinate. 

Culture is simple and the plants do 
well in any type of good soil. Insect and 
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disease troubles are not serious, at least 
under present conditions. But birds can 
be troublesome by eating large quanti- 
ties of the nearly ripe fruit, says the Sta- 
tion fruit specialist. 


APPLY ORCHARD FERTILIZER 
IN FALL 


You don’t have to wait until spring to 
put fertilizer on your orchards. It will 
do just as much good this fall, and you’ll 
probably have more time to do it. Frank 
Owen, University of Illinois fruit crops 
specialist, reports that many Illinois 
growers apply fertilizers soon after 
harvest. 

Fertilizing in the fall gives nutrients 
plenty of time to penetrate the soil so 
that tree roots can use them. Owen says 
that as long as the ground is not frozen, 
the tree can absorb nutrients 12 months 
of the year. 

Since fruit trees are generally deep- 
rooted and have an active root system 
most of the year, they can be grown in 
soils of moderately low fertility provided 
drainage is adequate. However, many 
fruit growers use “complete” fertilizers 
to maintain a healthy cover crop. 


Fruit trees usually need nitrogen, 
though, Owen says, you can often 
get pronounced results from using it. A 
good rule of thumb is % pound of am- 


Compartmented tank trucks, used to 
transport edible oils and chemicals, have 
presented a difficult cleaning problem. 
The small top opening, designed for pip- 
ing the product into the compartment, is 
not large enough to permit a man to 
enter, nor even large enough to permit 
the use of standard cleaning equipment. 

This Spray-O-Mat, which is smaller 
than a baseball, has been engineered to 
solve this problem. For further informa- 
tion write “The Canning Trade.” 


monium nitrate per year of tree year. 
Put it on right after the leaves fall. 
Nitrogen put on this late won’t stimulate 
growth that would be injured by an early 
freeze. 


in your pack. 


*ROCHE--Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


It Is Easy to make your good juice better. 


How? By standardizing its vitamin C content with 
the addition of low-cost, water-soluble Roche* 
l-ascorbic acid (pure vitamin C). 


Consumers rely on nature’s bountiful harvest of taste- 
tingling vegetable and fruit juices for vitamin C. Add 
Roche 1-ascorbic acid to standardize the vitamin C 
differences between products from different soils, 
plant varieties, and climates, and, at the same time, 
overcome processing losses of this essential vitamin 


Make this label claim: “One 4 oz. portion provides 
(state specific percentage, e.g. 100%) of the mini- 
mum daily adult requirement of vitamin C.” 


We have practical help for you—brochures, technical 
service. Start your inquiry today. Vitamin Division, 
Hoffman-La Roche Inc., Nutley 10, New Jersey. 
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Keep up with container developments! Watch Canco’s '1'V show “DOUG EDWARDS WITH THE NEWS” alternate Fridays on CBS-TV 
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The people behind the oval 


The men and women of American Can Company contribute countless 
advances to the technology of canning, each of which in some way helps 
the canner improve his product or expand his market. + For example, 
Canco established the first chemical specifications for the tin plate used in 
canning cherries. By limiting the trace elements in such plate, cherries, 
berries, and other corrosive fruits are assured an extended shelf life. And 
from Canco laboratories recently has come a brand-new cherry product — 
spicy cherry sauce—for use with hams or other meats. + In laboratories, 
test kitchens, and factories Canco’s specialists are at work now developing 
new methods to help you improve your product, improve your sales! 


COME TO 


FIRST! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
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MARKET 


The first stock and shipment reports 
of the season to be issued by the National 
Canners Association confirm previous re- 
ports in this publication that canned 
foods are moving out at lively rate. At 
last week-end NCA reported October 1 
stocks and seasons shipments to date for 
canned peas, canned asparagus, red 
pitted cherries, apples and applesauce. 


PEAS—Starting the season with 
41,707,981 actual cases, a supply approxi- 
mately 19 percent larger than 35.2 
million cases available last season, pea 
canners shipped 11,991,804 cases during 
the 4 month period, June 1 to October 1. 
These shipments averaged something 
over 6 percent more than during the 
same period last year, and represents 
28.7 percent of the total visible canners 
supply. 


By area the Midwest had shipped 28.3 
percent of its starting supply, the West 
28.6 percent, the Mid-Atlantic 31 percent, 
and New York and Maine 34% percent. 
By October 1, 26.8 percent of the supply of 
Sweets had been shipped, and 36 percent 
of Alaskas. Shipments of standards were 
particularly heavy during the period, far 
out of proportion to the starting supply. 
Shipments of standard Alaskas totaled 
1,443,520 cases, leaving but 1,025,616 
cases in all areas on hand October 1. 
Shipments of standard Sweets totaled 
1,487,691 cases, leaving 2,155,647 cases 
on hand. Four month shipments of other 
qualities with stocks remaining (in 
parentheses) were as follows: Extra 
standard Alaskas 674,103 cases 
(1,794,461) ; fancy Alaskas 922,168 cases 
(2,460,785); extra standard Sweets 
2,633,776 cases (7,392,505) ; fancy Sweets 
4,830,546 cases (14,887,163). 


The total supply of 29.7 million cases 
on hand October 1 was about 6 million 
cases or 24 percent over last year, itself 
a bit on the high side. However, with the 
tremendous promotional efforts already 
well under way, canned peas are expected 
to continue. 


ASPARAGUS—Shipments of canned 
asparagus, according to the NCA report, 
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Stocks and Shipments Reports Indicate Heavier 
Early Movement 


at 4.2 million cases were 8 percent above 
March 1—October 1 shipments of 3.9 
million cases. This movement left a 
balance of 4.4 million cases on hand 
October 1, compared with last year’s 4.2 
million cases. Approximately one-half of 
the total October 1 supply, or 2.2 million 
cases, were in California. Michigan held 
600,000 cases, New Jersey 515,000, 
Washington and Oregon 362,000, Illinois 
342,000, and other states 356,000 cases. 
The small additional supply was reflected 
proportionately in style. The comparison 
with October 1, 1956 (in parentheses) by 
style is as follows: Spears 2,614,604 cases 
(2,595,155); cut 1,593,468 cases 
(1,355,536); cuts tips removed 209,502 
cases (214,770). 


RED PITTED CHERRIES — Ship- 
ments of red pitted cherries, NCA re- 
ports, were a whopping 37 percent 
greater than last year’s July 1-October 1 
shipments. This year canners shipped 
1,395,448 cases, compared with 1,015,703 
cases, same period last year, leaving a 
supply of 2,409,419 cases compared with 
2,087,581 cases on October 1 last year. 
As of October 1 this year, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Ohio held 1.9 million 
cases; New York and Pennsylvania 
230,661 cases; the Western States 233,398 
cases. Shipments of No. 10 cherries have 
been especially heavy—707,086 cases, 
nearly double the rate of last year’s 
367,699 cases, leaving October stocks at 
761,470 cases, compared with 467,100 
cases last October 1. As can be seen, can- 
ners started this year with most of the 
additional stocks, compared with last 
year, in No. 10’s. 


APPLES AND SAUCE—Since the 
statistical year for canned apples and 
applesauce has been moved back one 
month from August 1 to September 1 by 
NCA, at the request of the apple indus- 
try, it is difficult to compare this year’s 
movement with other years. However, it 
is evident from the figures released last 
week, that movement here is considerably 
greater than last. The combined 1957 
shipments of applesauce and apple slices 
during May, June, July and August, 
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came to a record 5,290,000 cases. The 
total movement for the entire pack year, 
September 1, 1956 to September 1, 1957, 
was a record 17,756,967 cases, proof posi- 
tive that the industry’s promotional 
efforts are paying handsome dividends. 
In August alone shipments of just the 
“old” (1956-57) pack of applesauce were 
952,497 actual cases compared with the 
August 1956 figure of 781,314 cases, re- 
presenting both “old” and “new” pack. 
The current NCA report shows that on 
October 1 canners held 4.2 million cases 
of sauce compared with 3.6 million cases 
last October 1, and 1.1 million cases 
(basis 10’s) of apples, compared with 
758,862 cases last October 1. 


OUTLOOK PROMISING — Speaking 
of the outlook for fruit, the October issue 
of USDA’s “The Fruit Situation” just 
received says “The world demand for 
fruit in the 1957-58 marketing season 
should be equal to or slightly better than 
1956-57.” Increased exports and prospects 
for higher consumer incomes in 1958 
should account for this better demand, 
according to the USDA report. 


In its companion piece “The Vegetable 
Situation”, USDA says “consumer de- 
mand for vegetables next year is ex- 
pected to continue at about 1957 level, 
since general business activity and dis- 
posable income of consumers are likely to 
be maintained”. The author points out 
that overall vegetable consumption dur- 
ing the past two decades has increased 
significantly—almost 20 percent from an 
average of 170 pounds per person in 
1937-39 to 202 pounds in 1954-56, and 
that all of this expansion was in the pro- 
cessed component ‘Consumption of Pro- 
cessed Vegetables (fresh equivalent) in- 
creased 70% from 56 pounds in 1937-3! 
to 96 pounds per person in 1954-56.” 


Of the 40 pound increase canned items 
accounted for 26 pounds and the rapidli 
expanding use of frozen vegetables 1/ 
pounds, but per capita consumption o! 
fresh vegetables has trended downwari 
in the postwar period, and in 1954-56 was 
moderately lower than in the immediate 
prewar years. The prospect of higher in- 
comes, improved technology, and increas- 
ing emphasis on “convenience foods’ 
suggests that the trend toward more pro- 
cessed and less fresh vegetables per per- 
son is likely to continue. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Steady Spot Demand To Replace Low-Level 
Stock Position — Tomatoes Gain Further 
Strength—Corn Unchanged—Disappointing 
Demand For Limas—lInterest In Sweet Pota- 
toes, Pumpkin, Cranberry Sauce — Peas 
Steady Though Low — Continued Demand 
For Beans—Heavy Movement Of Fruits Con- 
tinues — No Special Interest In Citrus — 
Salmon Unchanged—Maine Sardines Stabi- 
lizing Slowly—Tuna Firm But Action Slows. 


By “New York Stater™ 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 31, 1957 


THE SITUATION —A steady spot 
trade demand is noted in all important 
canned food lines. Along with this trend 
is a general tendency toward firmness. 
The market at the moment is featured by 
an absence of special sales pressure with 
the exception of a few vegetables, and 
it is also apparent that many buyers are 
carrying inventories below their regular 
totals. 


The trade anticipates a continuation of 
this buying through the Winter months. 
Canner and distributor holdings of many 
of the major vegetables are expected to 
continue to decline. The story on fish is 
the same as recently, with supplies very 
tight. Where there is any worthwhile 
stock the market is showing strength. 
Fruits are well sold on the major packs, 
and shipments from canners hands are 
going forward steadily against contracts. 
There are some items however, in the 
fruit list where the position is not quite 
so firm, especially R.S.P. cherries, and 
some of the berry packs due to lack of 
demand, heavy packs and large stocks. 
Specialty packs are beginning to get 
attention as buying for holiday needs 
increases. 


THE OUTLOOK—The trade generally 
feels quite optimistic as regards the 
business picture in canned foods as well 
as prices for most packs during the 
current season. Short stocks held by 
many buyers and the necessity for re- 
placements where possible, are outstand- 
ing features. There is a growing short- 
age of tomatoes and it is revealed that 
in California recent rains cut consider- 
ably the probably crop totals that would 
have gone to canners and values have 
hardened. Meanwhile extreme shortages 
are noted in the East and Mid-west 
stocks are not large. The fish market will 
continue strong with no possible replace- 
ments likely until new packing opera- 
tions start next Spring and Summer. 
The call for fruits is likely to remain 
heavy, especially for holiday require- 
ments ahead. 


TOMATOES—In the vegetable group, 
this item continues to be the main fea- 
ture as far as price is concerned. Short- 
age is felt keenly in the East and sched- 
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ules have been moved to the highest for 
the season. Where there were any offer- 
ings of importance, sellers were asking 
$1.35 per dozen, f.o.b. for standards and 
the action of the market suggested that 
further advances were in the making. 
This latter was due to the absence of 
sales pressure from the mid-west while 
the California market also turned much 
firmer as pack production showed signs 
of falling sharply due to heavy rains in 
important areas of the State. This 
slowed deliveries and it was felt that 
many tomatoes there would be unfit for 
processing. Some California packers ad- 
vanced their asking price to $1.75 per 
dozen, f.o.b. for fancy tomatoes 303s, 
$1.45 for choice and $1.27% for stand- 
ards. On 2s fancy the asking basis was 
$2.05 and 2%s whole $2.55, both per 
dozen, f.o.b. There were offerings f.o.b. 
Indiana canning plants at $1.20 for extra 
standard 1s, $1.75 to $1.85 for 2s, and 
$2.50 to $2.65 for 2s, f.o.b. 


SWEET CORN—The market generally _ 


showed little change. Price firmness was 
apparent in Eastern sales areas, but in 
the mid-west sales pressure continued, 
with the demand. generally somewhat 
below trade ideas. For fancy 303, whole 
grain golden, f.o.b. Maryland areas, the 
market ranged from $1.35 to $1.50 per 
dozen, extra standards at $1.25 and 
standards at $1.20. Wisconsin offerings 
of 308s, fancy ranged from $1.25 to $1.35, 
extra standards $1.20 and _ standards 
$1.10, per dozen. On cream style Golden, 
Eastern markets maintained a basis of 
$1.15 for standards and the same sched- 
ule was noted f.o.b. Wisconsin. 


LIMA BEANS—The market is steady 
but there is not the demand expected for 
this season according to some trade in- 
terests. Most of the buying has been 
limited to replacement, although the 
price remains attractive. Fancy tiny, 
f.o.b. Maryland is offered at anywhere 
from $2.35 to $2.60; fancy small at $1.95 
to $2.05, medium at $1.75 to $1.95, fancy 
pod run $1.45 and green and whites $1.35, 
per dozen, f.o.b. Michigan canners main- 
tained a basis of $2.35 for 303s, fancy 
tiny qualities, with $1.95 asked for fancy 
small, and $1.50 for mediums per dozen. 


SWEET POTATOES—Interest in this 
market is. increasing as buyers make 
preparations for their holiday require- 
ments. However, so far this move has 
not affected the price which is about un- 
changed from previous levels. For 3 
squat whole syrup the market was $2.25 
and $9.50 for 10s, f.o.b. Maryland while 
out of North Carolina there were sell- 
ers asking $2.25 for 2%s and $8.50 for 
10s for whole syrup packs. 


PUMPKIN—Buying interest is viewed 
as normal for this period. There were 
no large offerings on the market and 
with the demand showing signs of in- 
creasing, the price basis was maintained 
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at all of the sales outlets. For fancy 
24es, f.o.b. Maryland sellers asked $1.50 
with Illinois offerings at from $1.45 to 
$1.50 per dozen, f.o.b. Fancy was offered 
out of Wisconsin at $1.40 for 2%s and 
$5.00 for 10s, while there were also some © 
offerings from Maine at $1.55 and $5.25 
respectively, per dozen, f.o.b. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE — Price steadi- 
ness was the feature in this market and 
the trade continued to anticipate a grad- 
ual increase in the call for holiday needs. 
A steady price basis was revealed with 
offerings limited. For fancy strained 
f.o.b. New Jersey points the market was 
$1.55 for 300s and $9.50 for 10s, per 
dozen. 


PEAS—At least this market is show- 
ing a steady price trend. The National 
Canners Association reported that stocks 
as of October 1, of this year in canners 
hands sold and unsold were 29,716,177 
cases, as against canner holdings of 23,- 
867,961 cases for the same time last year. 
Shipments for the season to this date 
from canners totalled 11,991,804 cases 
slightly better than the movement for 
the same period a year ago. 

Sellers were not disposed to lower their 
asking schedules, which at the moment 
are around the lows of the year. Stand- 
ard Alaska was offered f.o.b. Maryland at 
$1.25 for 303s, and $1.40 for extra stand- 
ards, while standard sweets were $1.15 
and extra standards $1.20. Offerings 
f.o.b. Wisconsin were $1.05 for 303s Alas- 
kas and $1.25 for extra standards while 
sweets were $1.05 and $1.15 up per dozen, 
respectively. 


SNAP BEANS—Demand for this vege- 
table holds well, but the supply also is 
quite good with the result that there is 
very little change noted pricewise. Offers 
f.o.b. Maryland canneries were on the 
basis of $1.15-$1.20 for standard cuts, 
$1.05 for short cuts $1.25 and up for 
extra standards and $1.45 for fancy 4 
sieves. French style green beans 303s, 
were $1.65 and up on fancy and $1.25 for 
extra standards. There were offers out 
of New York at $1.65 and $1.25 to $1.30 
respectively per dozen. Standard cut 
wax beans f.o.b. New York State can- 
neries were priced at $6.50 per dozen for 
10s, short cuts, $7.00 for extra standard 
5 sieve cuts and $8.75 for fancy 4 sieves. 


SALMON—With no chance of an im- 
proved supply situation, the market holds 
to a firm price level. There is a surpris- 
ingly good trade interest in this item, 
despite the strength shown. Puget Sound 
sockeye salmon was offered f.o.b. West 
Coast shipping point, halves, at $23.00 
per case and quarters at $13.00, while red 
Alaska sockeyes commanded $33.00 to 
$34.00 fer 1s and $21.00 to $23.00 for 
halves. Pink salmon offers were quite 
searce and where any stocks were avail- 
able, Is were priced at $23.00 and halves 
at $13.00 to $13.50 per case f.o.b. West 
Coast reports indicated that some chums, 
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apparently of poor quality appeared on 
the market at relatively easy prices and 
as a result there is much confusion as 
to the position of that article. However 
on Summer pack halves the market was 
$15.00 and for Fall pack 1s the basis was 
$17.00 to $18.00 per case. 


MAINE SARDINES—This market is 
reported as slowly working into a more 
stabilized position, aided mainly by the 
absence of any important packing opera- 
tions and the feeling that this work for 
the season is now ended. Most interests 
maintain that at the current selling 
schedule of around $6.50 to $6.65 per case 
for keyless quarters, the price is below 
the actual production costs. However, 
with an improved demand and reduced 
stock in first hands there is expected 
to follow some price adjustments. Cur- 
rently demand is better and replacement 
call is held likely to continue for awhile. 


TUNA—Firm prices were noted in all 
directions, covering both the Nationally 
advertised and Independent packers 
levels. However, demand is showing 
signs of tapering off and the belief pre- 
vailed that many large chains and other 
outlets have covered their requirements 
for some time ahead. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—The import- 
ant developments continue to be the 
heavy movement taking place from can- 


ners hands, especially Nationally Adver- — 


tised brands of many major fruit packs 
against contracts. This is expected to 
hold until after the turn of the year, 
while the impression is that bookings for 
fourth quarter shipments will also be 
large. There has been no change in the 
price levels covering peaches, of all qual- 
ity packs, pears, or apricots. California 
freestone 1957 peach pack exceeding 
4,000,000 cases and being placed by the 
Canners League of California at 4,065,- 
247 cases is turning out to be a trade sur- 
prise. It is below last year’s 4,493,000 
case pack, but is well above the average. 


CITRUS JUICES—Once again the 
market trend was unchanged. The trade 
now is waiting for new pack offerings 
as the new processing year is entered. 
Naturally, there is a falling off in de- 
mand at this time and the belief exists 
that fairly good stocks are carried by 
most buyers. Therefore, replacement de- 
mand for new packs may be slow in get- 
ting started, it was pointed out. 


CITRUS FOR SCHOOL LUNCH 


USDA plans to purchase concentrated 
orange juice and canned grapefruit sec- 
tions from 1957-58 crop citrus for use 
in National School Lunch Program. 
Dates have not been determined, but 
purchases probably will be made after 
processing of citrus fruits from 1957-58 
crops becomes general. Quantities 
bought will depend on quantities and 
prices offered and supplies which can be 
used in school lunch programs during 
current school year. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers Out Of ‘Gas’? — Weak Items In 
Minority — Pea Market Has Righted Itself 
Remarkably Well—Some Temporary Shading 
In Beets— Carrot Prices Steady — One-way 
Tomato Market—Corn Holding Its Own— 
Pumpkin Moving Slowly For This Time Of 
Year—Heavy Kraut Movement In Face Of 
Advancing Market—Citrus Slow— 
Fruits Generally Strong. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., October 31, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Trading tapered 
off considerably this week despite a con- 
tinuation of firm markets and very defi- 
note prospects that such conditions will 
remain with us for some time to come. 
It’s not because buyers here are reluctant 
to buy but simply a case of running out 
of space and in some cases, money. Faced 
with advancing markets on a number of 
canned food items, distributors here have 
not hesitated and buying has been pro- 
ceeding at a fast clip for the past couple 
of months. However, every buyer here 
is limited by restrictions in some form 
or other and the end of the line seems 
to have been reached. This should only 
be a temporary situation until current 
inventories adjust themselves and the 
trading tempo steps up again. 


Price changes were few if any this 
week with the overall picture on canned 
fruits and vegetables a strong one. To- 
matoes, tomato products, kraut and corn 
to a lesser extent all continue very firm 
although the trade are beginning to won- 
der about the heavy pack of fancy corn. 
Cocktail, freestone peaches and prune 
plums also are maintaining a very strong 
basis and selling at higher prices. There 
are a few weak sisters in the overall pic- 
ture but they are in the minority with a 
general feeling of confidence in the mar- 
ket. 


PEAS—The large pack of peas locally 
and nationwide has produced it’s share of 
price shading but the market has held 
up very well. Standards are in much bet- 
ter shape and selling at higher levels 
than they did previously. Severe price 
cutting shortly after the pack was com- 
pleted sold a lot of standard peas and 
once the surplus was out of the way 
prices settled down. Standard 303s are 
holding now at $1.15 with tens at $7.00 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


and there doesn’t seem to be nearly as 


many tens available now as had been 
expected. Fancy three sieve Alaskas are 
usually quoted at $1.65 for 303s and 
$9.25 for tens although the latter price 
has been shaded and still could be. Fancy 
ungraded sweets are going at $1.40 to 
$1.45 for 308s and $8.25 to $8.50 for tens. 


BEETS AND CARROTS — The beet 
market is much improved over last year’s 
bust but there is still a little “trading” 
in evidence on certain grades and vari- 
eties. Fancy sliced are generally listed 
at $1.15 for 308s and $5.75 but these 
have been bought here recently at $1.05 
and $5.25. However, these lower prices 
are not expected to last once a few sur- 
plus lots are siphoned off. The carrot 
pack is still in progress in Wisconsin 
with the finished products selling at just 
about the same prices as last year. Fancy 
diced are offered at $1.05 for 303s and 
$5.25 for tens while fancy sliced list at 
$1.25 and $7.00. A few fancy whole car- 
rots in tens are quoted to $5.25 for 55 
o/v with 85 o/v at $7.75. 


TOMATOES — The situation is un- 
changed at local sources with a very firm 
situation prevailing. Standard 303s are 
holding at $1.50 and tens at $8.25 with 
extra standards at $1.65 to $1.75 and 
$8.50 to $9.00. However, the boys in Cali- 
fornia have seen fit to kick prices upward 
in view of a smaller pack in that area 
and the tight situation in the East and 
Midwest. Most of the industry is now 
quoting choice solid pack at $1.50 for 
303s, $2.15 for 2%s and $7.75 for tens 
with standards up to $1.30, $1.90 and 
$6.85. It looks like this market can move 
only one way and that is up. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Exactly the 
same situation prevails on tomato prod- 
ucts as it does on tomatoes. Locally, can- 
ners are holding firm at higher prices 
recently announced and it looks like these 
prices will stick in view of unsold stocks. 
As in the case of tomatoes, California 
processors have seen fit to push prices up 
all the way down the line. Fancy catsup 
is up to $1.60 on 14 oz. and $9.50 for tens 
while fancy puree in tens is now listed at 
$6.25 for 1.045 and $7.25 for 1.06. To- 
mato paste is also up with 26 percent 
in tens at $11.25 and 30 percent at $13.00. 
A strong market all the way. 


CORN — This market is holding it’s 
own since prices were advanced to cur- 
rent levels from the previous low point. 
However, the trade here are a little con- 
cerned about the industry’s ability to 
hold the price of fancy grade in view 
of quantities that will have to be sold. 
Standard 303s at $1.15 could well hold 
at this level unless the price of fancy 
slips. Unsold stocks are anything but 
burdensome and could be disposed of 
easily during the season. However, the 
differential between the price of fancy 
and standard has already been squeezed 
and won’t stand much more squeezing. 
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MARKET NEWS 


PUMPKIN—The trade are not buying 
the quantities of pumpkin they should 
be at this time of the year and the ques- 
tion arises about competition from frozen 
pies and pumpkin pie mixes and how far 
it has cut into the sale of pumpkin. The 
pack was not very large here, in fact, 
many canners were away off in produc- 
tion but prices are not too strong. Offer- 
ings vary from $1.00 to $1.05 on 303s, 
$1.40 to $1.50 on 24s and $5.00 to $5.25 
on tens. 


KRAUT—The pack is down locally and 
prices are up. Sales the past couple of 
weeks have been very heavy in the face 
of advancing prices which are expected 
to hold or move higher. Kraut has been 
given a great deal of publicity around 
these parts recently and distributors are 
taking advantage of the help afforded 
them. It’s just another indication of the 
very fine promotional job the industry 
always does. Prices are holding firm at 
$1.10 for fancy 303s, $1.50 for 2%s and 
$5.15 on tens. 


CITRUS — Sales from the new pack 
have been very limited here as nothing 
is offered from Florida as yet except 
sugar added juice. Chicago buyers are 
poor prospects for sweetened juice and 
always have been. However, where sales 
are being made they are on the basis of 
$2.10 for orange, $2.00 for blended and 
$1.90 for grapefruit juice all in 46 oz. 
tins. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Shipments 
of freestone peaches into this market 
have been heavy the past few weeks as 
California canners raised prices and then 
gave buyers a couple of weeks to order 
out goods at the old prices. The short 
pack in the Northwest has stimulated 
buyers here in their efforts to cover on 
requirements out of California and the 
industry is pretty well booked. Cock- 
tail is also in excellent shape as the move- 
ment of this item is well ahead of last 
year and another price increase would 
not come. as any surprise. Clings are 
moving only on a routine basis as early 
price cutting left the average buyer with 
little confidence in the market. This atti- 
tude may change but it will take time. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Additional Rainfall Closes Some Tomato 
Canneries, Cuts Dry Bean Yield — Whole 
Tomato Pack About Done—Asparagus Slow 
But Steady — Good Movement Cocktail — 
Olive Industry Plans Promotion — Sardine 
Pack Far Behind Last Year—Record High 
Prices For Salmon—Tuna Getting Going Over. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 31, 1957 


THE SITUATION—California experi- 
enced additional rainfall during the past 


THE CANNING TRADE 


week, with this covering most sections 
of the State. Additional damage was 
done to tomatoes and some canners have 
brought their operating season to a close. 
In no districts of the State is the rainfall 
below normal, and in many it is more 
than four times this figure. Dry beans 
have sustained considerable damage and 
prices have advanced. The harvesting of 
olives for canning is still under way with 
no losses to the crop reported. Shipments 
of canned fruits in general continue quite 
satisfactory, with these rather heavier 
than a year ago. Prices on most lines 
have firmed somewhat in recent weeks 
and new lists reflecting this trend are 
continuing to make an appearance. Most 
items in the canned fish line are quite 
firmly held, with some at record prices. 


DRY BEANS—tThe dry bean market 
is reflecting losses to growers from the 
heavy rains but canners are still buying 
largely for immediate requirements only. 
The index number of dry bean prices has 
been steadily advancing and is now 


quoted at 189.7, compared with 188.8 a. 


year earlier. Small white beans, in which 
canners are especially interested, have 
advanced 40 cents to 50 cents per 100 
pounds during the week and are now 
quoted at $8.50 to $8.75, with canning 
quality in the upper part of the range. 
Pinks have advanced to $7.90 per 100 
pounds and Large Limas to as high as 
$11.00. The California dry bean output 
will definitely be well below that of last 
year in tonnage, according to the ex- 
perts. , 


TOMATOES — The tomato canning 
season is being cut short by the early 
rains, with some plants already closed 
and others cleaning up storage stocks 
only. To October 19th canners had taken 
deliveries of 2,000,770 tons, against 
2,595,877 tons to a corresponding date 
last year. Most of the tomatoes to be 
handled from now on will go into juice 
and tomato products. During the week, 
canned tomatoes in the San Francisco 
market have sold at $2.10 for No. 2 
fancy, with No. 2%s moving at $2.65 and 
No. 10s at $10.00. Standard tomatoes 
have moved at $1.55 for No. 2, $2.00 for 
No. 2%s and $7.25 for No. 10s. Tomato 
juice is moving at $1.15 for No. 2s, $2.40 
for 46 oz. and $4.60 for No. 10s. Sales 
have also been reported of 30 percent to- 
mato paste in No. 10s at $13.50. 


ASPARAGUS — Asparagus seems to 
have been rather on the slow side of 
late, as far as sales are concerned, but 
prices are the same as those named 
earlier in the season. Recent sales of 
fancy green tipped and white in No. 300 
have been reported at $2.75 a dozen for 
all items in the list with the exception 
of Colossal and Medium-Small. Spear 
sizes now mean less, as far as price is 
concerned, than at any other time in the 
history of the industry. In all-green, 
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spear sizes have more of an effect on 
price, but fancy Colossal is to be had at 
$3.35, while the same lists quote Large 
at $3.30. Unsold stocks on hand are 
slightly smaller than they were a year 
ago, reflecting an increase in movement. 


COCKTAIL—A good movement of 
fruit cocktail is quite generally reported, 
with prices remaining at the levels set 
earlier in the season. The popular No. 
303 size is moving at $2.17% a dozen for 
fancy, with choice quoted at $2.10. Ship- 
ments have stepped up of late, with dis- 
tributors making preparations for the 
holiday season. 


OLIVES—The California olive indus- 
try, through the recently formed Olive 
Advisory Board, is making preparations 
for launching an extensive advertising 
campaign to increase the consumption of 
canned olives. This year’s pack, now 
about at its peak, will be a much smaller 
one than that of last year, but there will 
be a sizeable carryover into the new sea- 
son. The industry will shortly choose an 
advertising agency under whose direc- 
tion an extensive promotional campaign 
will be launched. 


SARDINES—The sardines fishing sea- 
son in California is drifting along with 
the canned pack far behind that of last 
year to a corresponding date. Owing to 
a strike of the regular sardine fleet at 
San Pedro, fishing is confined largely 
to Monterey and San Francisco. Ton- 
nage for the season through October 21st 
amounted to 9,108, against 22,315 tons 
to this date in 1956. Sardines in tomato 
sauce, packed in 1-lb. ovals, are quoted 
at $8.50-$8.75, but a featured brand is 
commanding more. The pack for Sep- 
tember amounted to 114,554 cases. 


SALMON — The canned salmon mar- 
ket continues very firm, due to a short 
pack both this year and last. Prices are 
the highest on record on some items in 
the list, but indications seem to be that 
there will be a very close cleanup of hold- 
ings before next spring. 


TUNA — The tuna industry on the 
West Coast has been receiving a going 
over from the Federal Government and 
its members have quite generally agreed 
to stop fixing prices for its products. 
This covers both boat owners and fisher- 
men, as well as canners labor unions. 
Prices of the canned product remain 
largely unchanged by the sweeping order. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th & 
D Sts., S.W., Wash‘ngton 25, D. C., has 
asked for bids on the following require- 
ments: 


CANNED PINEAPPLE JUICE — 
Grade A, Fancy, unsweetened, in accord- 
ance with Federal Specification Z-P-356. 
400 cases 12/46Z. Opening date Novem- 
ber 12, 1957, 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal $3.35 
Mammoth 3.30 
Large 3.30 
Med.-Sm 

Gr. Tip & Wh: 2.80 
Large 2.75 
Med.-Small 2.70 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
Large 4.50 
Medium 4.35 

Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 
No. 1 Pie 
No. 300 2.40 

BEANS, SrrincLess, Green 

Many 

Fey., 1.05 
No. 1.60-1.75 
No. 10 9.00 

Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........1.45-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

0 

sta. Gr., No. 303... 

Ex. “Std, Wax, No. 303........ 
Std. 

New York & Pa. 

Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...... _— 
No. 


Ex. Std, Cut, 
No. 10 

No. 10 6.50-6.75 

Fey., Fr. Style, No. 303........ 1,70-1.75 
No. 10 9.25 

Wax, Fcy., Wh. 3 sv., No. 303....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 

1.60-1.85 
No. 10° 5-9.50 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303... 1.60 
50 


0 
Std., ‘Cut, No. 303. 
No. 


Fiorina 
Cut, Gri, Ne. 1.50 
No. 10 8.00 
1.35 
o. 10 7.00-7.50 
1.15-1.20 
6.50 
Min-WeEs1 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 1.90-2.25 
No. 10 11.50 
Fey... Cut, No. 1.50-1.55 
8.50-9.50 
Ex. Std., No, 308........ .25°1.30 
No. 10 8.25 
BStd., Cut, No, 1.10-1.20 
o. 10 5.75-6.00 


3 sv., 


Wax, Fey., Cut, 
30 


‘No. 1.79 

west 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.85-1.90 
-10.25-10.25 

Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.50 

0 

TEXAS 

Fey., Wh. G 
No. 10 

Ex. Std., 
No. 10 d 

Cut, Gr., No. 16 
No. 10 6.25 

OZARKS 

Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303..........1.05-1.10 

BEANS, LIMA 

East 

Fev., Gr., Mo. 303........ 2.40-2.60 
No. 13.75 

Small, No. ..2.00-2.10 


.12.00-12.25 
Medium, No. 7521.95 
No. 10 10.2 2 5-10. 75 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh., 303.............. 1.35 
VMin-Wrs' 
~ Gr., No. 308.......: 2.25-2.40 
Small, "Ne. 308 1.50-1.60 
0 
1.40-1.50 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut. Diced, 


Fey., Sliced, No. 308.......... 1.00-1.10 

Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 oz... .824%- .85 
1.05-1.15 

BOR: -85- .95 
No. 10 4.00-4.75 

CARROTS 

Last, Fey., Diced, No. 303....1.15-1.20 
6.00 

Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 

No. 10 7.00 

CORN 

East 

W.K. & C.S. Golden 

No. 10 -50-9.00 

No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 

Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303......... 1.50-1.60 
8.50-9.50 

1.40 


Mipwest 
W.K., C.S., Gold., 


Fey., 


No. 10 .... —-- 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 
No. 10 
No, 
PEAS 
Fasr ALASKAS 


Ex. Std. 
8 sv., No. 
No. 10 


4 sv., No. 303 
Std., 3 sv., 
4 sv., No, 
No. 10 
Pod Bun, NO. BOB 1.30-1.35 
Mast Sweers 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 303........1.45-1.55 
No. 10 9.00 
.8.00-8.50 


Std., No. 303 +1.15-1.20 
7.25-7.50 

Mipwesr ALASKAS 

1 sv.. No. 308 .... 


4 

i sv., No. 10.... 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. 

3 sv., No. 308 .... 

3 sv.. No. 10 ... 


BOR. css 
1 No. 30% O5-1,15 
Stun SWEETS 
No. 10 i 9.50 
Fev., 4 1.40-1.47% 
8.25 
Ung No. 
Ex. Std., 4 sv 
4 sv., No. 
Uneraded, No 
Std., Ung., No. : 
No, 10 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2 


N. Y., Fey., No. 2% 
SPINACTT 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 308........ 1.35-1.40 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 1 6.50-6.75 
Ozark, Fey. INO; SOB 1.15 
No. 5.50 
Calif., Fey 1.10-1.20 
No. 2 aif 1.60-1.75 
No. 4.75-5.25 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, Syr., 8 1.05-1.10 
No. 3, 2.25 
No. 2% 2.60 
9.50-10.50 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States (Nominal) 
Ex. MO. SOS 
No. 21%, 
No. 10 
No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 2 1244-2. 20 
7.25-7.50 
Bed... Me. 1.35 
ay 1.90-2.00 
Ne. 
2.10 
No. 2% 2.90-3.10 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 2% 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Std., No. 1 
No. 30% 1.50 
2.20-2.30 
No. 10 8.25 
Calif., S.P., No. 303,...1.85-2.00 
No. 2.65 
No 10.00 
Std., No. 303 1.30 
1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.85-7.25 
Ozarks, Std., No. 1.35 
No. 10 


Texas, Std., NO. 25 
No.’ 10 


7.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 9.50 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 02. ......s.ssseesee 1.60 
No. 10 9.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 6.50-7.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30%... 13.50 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% 11.25 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30% 3 


TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 803..1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.25 
Mid- Vey. 
15 
-25 
Ma.” Fey., 1.045, 1.05-1.10 
6.50-7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
o. 10 y 
Std., No. 303 1 30 
o. 10 — 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 — 
Choice, No. 303 1.35 
APPLES (East) 
10.75-11.25 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.721% 
No. 10 12.90 
No. 10 11.00 
No. 10 9.75 
10.75 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. BY 3. a 
No. 10 
CHERRIES 
R. P., Water, 
No. 303 (MOM.) 1.80-1.90 
Fey., No. 4.55 
No. 10 16.15 
Choice, No. 2%4 4.25 
No. 10 14.85 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 
No. 2% 3 
GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 
Fla., Fey., No. 
PEACHES 
Calif, Cling Fey., 
No. 303 1.90 


No. aA 2.90 
No. 9.80 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.40 
303 1.70 
2%, 2.45 
10 8.80 
Fey., No. 3.40-3.50 
No. 10 11.25 
Choice 2% 2.90 
No. 10.50 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 303 2.45 
No. 2% 3.65 
No. 10 13.50 
sa No. 303 2.15 
o. 2% 3.15-3.25 
Ne. 10 12.25 
Std., No. 303 1.95 
o. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 11.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed. No. 2 2.40 
No. 24% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.40 
No. 24% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2....cccccccccscses 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., Fey., No. 308... 55 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.50 
Cholee, NO. BOS 1.45 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75 


STRAWBERRIES (Frozen) 
30 Ib., 13 or better per Ib. 
California 
Northwest 


10 oz., Northwest (per doz. ) 
A 1.70-1.80 
B 1.60-1.65 

JUICES 
APPLE 

46 oz. tin 2.70 

Calif., 46 oz. 2.30 


CITRUS, BLENDED 


46 oz. 2.00-2.15 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla. oO. -95 
46 oz. 1.90-2.05 
ORANGE 
1.0214-1.07% 
46 oz. 2.10-2.25 
12 oz. 2.35 
32 oz. 6.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.07% 
46 oz. 2.20 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.60 
No. 10 
2.70-2.80 
46 oz. 2.40 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON— Per CASE 48 CANS 
— 33.00-34.00 
21.00-23.00 
Y's 14.75-15.25 
P.S. Sockeye, 4's. 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 -00-24.00 
Y,’s 13.00-13.50 
Chum, Tall, No. 1...........6 17.00-18.00 
Y,’s 11.50-12.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil Keyless............ 6.50-6.65 
SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 
Jumbo 5.50-5.75 
Large 5.00-5.25 
Medium 4.50-4.60 
Small 4.00-4.15 
Tiny 3.90-4.00 
Broken 3.75-3.80 
CTUNA—PeEr CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 1's......11.75-15.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14's......11.00-14.25 
Grated 7.60 


20) 
Ex. Std., No. 
Std., NO, SOB 
sv., No. 308........1.80-1.90 
3 sv., No. 303 
BTM 
SAUFRERAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308........1.10-1.15 
LSS 


